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REVIEWS 



Der V titer gang des Abendlandes. Umrisse einer Morphologie der 
Weltgeschichie. Von Oswald Spengler. Band I: Gestalt 
und Wirklickkeit. Pp. xv+615. Munchen: Beck, 1921. 
(American price, $6.00.) Band II. Welthistorische Perspek- 
tiven. (Not yet received.) 

The title-page of the copy before us carries the statement that it is 
one of the "51st to 53d thousand." This is an index of the amount of 
notice which the book has attracted in Germany. It has even started 
discussion of the question, "What will be its effect on religion ?" Enough 
copies have already reached this country to give it extended publicity. 
Responsibility to our constituency demands then that space enough be 
given to the volume to assure our professional readers that they may 
safely dismiss all suspicion of obligation to analyze it for themselves. 
As it is negligible from the standpoint of technical social science, it also 
contains nothing over which there is the slightest occasion for a religious 
or theological flutter. 

In brief, the book is the latest attempt to cast the horoscope 
of the world's history. On page 65 the author naively gives away 
the situation which the first line of his Preface had led the writer 
to suspect. He frankly states that in 1911 he felt a call to "take 
a broad view of certain political phenomena." He implies, though 
he does not directly state, that at this time not only was "the 
world-war as the already inevitable external form of the historical 
crisis immediately impending," but that he had detected this immedi- 
acy. Thereupon he felt called upon to discover the reasons for it 

"in the spirit of the previous — not years but — centuries." He goes on to say 
that in pursuit of his originally limited task he came to the realization "that 
for actual understanding of the epoch the circumference of the bases must be 
more widely drawn; that it is wholly impossible to confine an investigation 
of this sort to a single period and to its group of political events, to hold it 
within the frame of pragmatic considerations, and even to inhibit purely 
metaphysical, highly transcendental speculations — all of which is necessary 
in order to arrive at results that will have the attestation of profound necessity. 
It became apparent that a political problem cannot be understood from 
within politics itself; that essential currents which work in the depths come 
into intelligibility only in the realm of art, and indeed only in the form of far 
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removed scientific and purely philosophical ideas At last it was per- 
fectly clear that no fragment of history can be completely illuminated until the 
secret of world history in general, or more precisely that of the higher stratum of 
humanity as an organic unity or orderly structure, is completely clarified." 

Ergo, the author's mission to reveal that which has remained hidden 
from the wise and prudent from the foundation of the world! 

No more delicious specimen of the "edit deutsch" in thinking could 
be desired. It dawns upon an earnest and talented man that the every- 
day is a manifestation of the All. Thereupon he feels himself delegated 
of destiny to extemporize a philosophy of the All. He has been trained 
as a mathematician. He has not been trained as a social scientist. 
He has only the faintest conception of the struggles of social philosophers, 
time out of mind, to produce credible interpretations of the All. He 
does not know a thousandth part of the searchings that have resulted 
in nothing but demonstration of the futility of the proposed techniques 
of research. He has not assimilated what has become instinctive with 
conventionally trained students of social science, about the false starts 
which have been made, particularly within the latest two hundred 
years, in attempting to fathom the mysteries of human experience. 
An auto-intoxicated Quixote, he fares forth into a labyrinth which, 
over and over again, has been partially plotted by many sorts of pioneers. 
He shows comparatively little sense of the economy of assembling the 
lessons of their experience. Accordingly every step of his course falls 
within the footprints of some predecessor, and the tendency of each 
direction which he takes reveals itself in advance to everyone who is 
at all familiar with the history of social philosophizing. 

Returning to page 5 we find the author revealing the secret of his 
presumed prognosticating power as follows: "The means of under- 
standing living forms is analogy." Sociologists have had saddening 
experiences with analogy. They will think twice before putting then- 
trust in it again. The sort of analogy which the author has in mind 
may be inferred from a sentence a little later (p. 8) : 

Who is aware that a profound connection of form exists between differential 
calculation and the dynastic state principle of the period of Louis XIV; between 
the antique civic form of the polls and the Euclidian geometry; between the 
space-perspective of occidental painting and the conquest of space by roads, 
telephones, and long-distance weapons; between counterpoint instrumental 
music and the economic credit system ? 

That is, the author offers an aesthetic key to interpretation of history. 
In short, as against prevailing psychological approaches to the problem, 
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to be typified, let us say, by the method of Professor Hobhouse, he 
advocates a plan of approach more like that of Professor Patrick Geddes. 

As the exhibit unreels it turns out that the author's "analogy" is 
not only a symbolism which is invisible to the uninitiated, but that the 
symbols pass into a cipher code which by comparison makes the alleged 
Baconian scheme look obvious and simple. 

The fundamental assumption of the book is that civilization is what 
goes on in the most esoteric cells of the brains of the intellectually and 
artistically elect (p. 8). (Cf . pp. 523-24.) This hypothesis has never been 
less plausible than since the German war. No civilization can be known 
by its intelligentsia without discount for its inarticulates. Moreover, it is 
highly improbable that the ratio of the intellectual to the non-intellectual 
factors is identical in any two civilizations. Indeed, a better selling 
proposition, as the phrase goes, would be that the intelligentsia and the 
individually negligible factors have meaning for the civilization of a 
period in a ratio similar to that which the wakes of all the ships that sail 
the seven seas, on the one hand, and the ocean depths, on the other, have 
to its commerce. Not consistently, but as a rule, Spengler abstracts 
this "highbrow" factor from the total of human experience, and essays 
a philosophy of that alone. He thereby throws up the attempt to 
interpret history, by confining himself to a single strand in history. If 
he really intends to seek out an interpretation of history, in the sense of 
the totality of men's past experience, the supposition that the explana- 
tion is to be found in this single thread in the tapestry is too naive for 
consideration by responsible social scientists. 

Spengler's assault upon the conventionalities of historians is spicy 
reading. By comparison it makes Nordau's heresies look orthodox. 
The criticism goes over ground, however, which sociologists have 
traversed for a generation in debate with the historians. It is vigorous 
argument as to the inconclusiveness of the conceptions which have 
furnished the background for most historical writing, but it does not 
help the author's case as proposer of a substitute. Spengler's method 
of divination reaches the dictum (p. 20) that European civilization 
(Kultur) is "a precisely definable phenomenon between the years 1000 
and 2000 a.d." Moreover (p. 36), "The period 1800-2000 in occidental 
Kultur is identical with Hellenism. Particularly is the end of the war 
identical with the transition from the Hellenistic to the Roman period." 
The prospectus of the destiny which Spengler declares is in brief this: 
On or about the year 2000, the world is to resolve itself into a few prov- 
inces, each subject to a metropolis, where a Super-Cecil-Rhodes is to 
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reign. This may or may not turn out to have been a good guess. Mean- 
while, in spite of its attendant parade of learning, it remains a guess, 
nothing more. As a sheer betting proposition, which is all the guess 
amounts to, the odds would favor any decently restrained formula of 
denatured sovietism. Then the author proceeds (p. 55) : 

Hitherto everyone has been free to hope for whatever sort of future one 
wished. Where there are no facts the feelings govern. In the future it will 
be everyone's duty to learn of the impending what can and will occur, with 
the unalterable necessity of a destiny, and quite independent of our personal 
ideals or those of the age. If we use the questionable word freedom, at all 
events it is not within our liberty to realize this or that, but merely that which 
is necessary. 

Waiving the trifle that there is nothing whatever in the book which 
is established as a foundation for this dogmatism, we may be able to 
imagine ourselves reduced to the belief that the future of the world is 
fixed in detail by inexorable fate. We cannot, however, imagine our- 
selves accepting the claim of any visionary who offers himself that he is 
authorized to reveal the terms of that fate. 

At the end of his Introduction the author reduces his apocalypse to 
conspectus form in three ingenious tables. They dutifully correspond 
with his own term "morphology." They are verbal-visual symbols 
of the "soul" of various civilizations as he reacts to them. There is 
no pretense of making out an evolutionary nexus. Analogy, naked and 
unashamed, is all the sanction claimed. 

With this showing of the author's plan, everyone competent to 
evaluate method will know whether it is worth while to follow him in 
detail. No matter what opinions a writer may set forth if his procedure 
is intrinsically incompetent to validate any opinion whatsoever. 

In brief, the book is exactly what one might expect from an excep- 
tionally gifted writer who is as to vocation a mathematician, as to 
proclivity a mystic, as to ambition a cosmic philosopher. It is spangled 
thick with pearls of impression, but, with certain notable exceptions, 
they are wondrously wrought from messy paste. Varying the figure, 
almost any paragraph chosen at random might act as a mental cocktail, 
but therewith the whole story is told, so far as the methodological 
verdict is at issue. Intellectual nutrition is conspicuously absent. The 
escapade has substantially the same relation to social science which 
Jules Verne's writings have to physical science. It kaleidoscopes a large 
amount of knowledge into a historical extravaganza. 

One can hardly believe that the author had ever heard of Barth's 
Philosophic der Geschichte als Sociologie, or of Robert Flint's Philosophy 
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of History, first edition. Either work might have suggested enough sober 
second thoughts to deter a reasonably cautious amateur from adding to 
the long list of futile attempts to accomplish the impossible. 

Albion W. Small 



The Grand Strategy of Evolution. The Social Philosophy of a Biolo- 
gist. By William Patten, Professor of Biology in Dartmouth 
College. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. xviii+412. 

$5- 00. 

The universal end, or purpose in life, and in nature, is to construct, to 
create, or grow. The ways and means of accomplishing that end are mutual 
service, or co-operative action, and lightness. 

Two reciprocal processes are always manifest in this co-operative nature- 
action: construction and destruction; organization and disorganization. We 
may also call these universal processes of give and take, good and evil, anabolism 
and catabolism, egoism and altruism. But as this nature-metabolism, as a 
whole, is cumulative and progressive, there is but one all-pervading attribute 
of nature, namely Tightness, which becomes manifest to us as constructive, 
or creative action, or growth. 

I shall speak, not as a scientist in the conventions of science I 

have thrown the small verbal cash and other impedimenta of my native 
province into the melting pot, using wherever possible the irreducible sovereign 
terms current in all mental exchange. And if you who read will also, for the 
moment, lay aside your own trappings, coming foot-free with me over some 
neglected trails, it may be that we shall see more clearly from our new point 
of view — and perhaps more convincingly because of its scientific setting — that 
elemental truth which governs alike all the institutions of man and of nature. 
The right to exist and the obligation to serve are one and inseparable; for to exist 
is to give, and to give is to receive. 

The foregoing sentences are the substance of the Preface of a book 
which it is an inspiration to read and a duty to recommend. It is the 
sort of book which carries not the burr or the shell or the boxes or burlaps 
in which nature or man has packed the makings of knowledge and 
wisdom; but reality in shape to be converted into immediate under- 
standing. It is a book of the kind which epitomizes an intellectual and 
moral epoch. It brings forth things new and old in a manner which 
dramatizes the contrast between the thought-world of its era and that 
of the era when men reflected the actual world in the latest previous 
tentative picture. It is the kind of book which is a liberal education in 
itself. It should take the blur out of eyes that can see in the world of 



